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There is but one civic duty that possesses in the highest
degree the property of arousing, by the kind of activity it
requires, sentiments of self-sacrifice that are strong enough
to restrain the opposite inclinations, which, of course, are
not lacking even here. This is the duty of military service
for one's country, and it involves one of the greatest of
political rights, that of protecting the State and of using
force as a necessary means to this end, a means forbidden
to the peaceful citizen, Of course, however, military service
exerts this influence only where it is an universal duty, whose
burdens and dangers are shared alike by all citizens, whatever
their other occupations*

Whether the dream of eternal peace, which will do away
with this duty, is ever to be realised, need not be here
discussed.1 This much, at least, is certain, that the pro-
duction of such a state of things would be hardly desirable,
unless we could find some other means of filling the lack
in the education of the patriot that would be produced
if serious military service and constant readiness to fight
for one's country were to be done away with. It is indeed
earnestly to be desired that such a means may be gradually
produced, as the nation's moral and^political education gains
in breadth and maturity. So long, however, as such an ideal
education does not exist, we must acknowledge that the evils
of war are probably of less weight than would be the loss
of the most powerful means of producing the sentiment of
patriotic duty. It may be that here, as elsewhere, the end
will vanish when the means becomes unnecessary- If eternal
peace is realised, the heightened sentiment of law and justice
that is presupposed by such a state of things will surely be
accompanied by a more universal sense of political duty,
which can flourish without external means of education*

1 Cf* on this subject below, chap* iv,, 2.